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Men Who Personify Stupendous Revolution in Ves- 
sels of War and Commerce—Rear Admiral of U.S. ~~~ 


Navy Built World's First 
Fame as Designer of Ships. 
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pper ship and the slow-go- 
er to the Mare 
Olympic; from 
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the super-Dread- 
ide revolution tn | 
© wclence of traveling and fighting on | 
ater Ras come about eines the begtn- | 
ning of our Civil War 60 years ago this 
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Mear-Admiral 
wood, the man who designed the first 

ronclad navy—the nary with 
whieh the Union defeated the Confed- 
eracy in the Civil War—ts living at an | 
advanced age In New York. 
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of the British Navy, and who designed 
the Mauretania, the fastest ship afloat, 
s now visiting thie country, hating 
been invited here to recetve the highest 
honor which the engineering profession 
of America has to bestow 

‘These three men typify 
ning, the development az 
attainment of mayal arch! =i 
that science js understood today. There 
lying who, like 
Charies I Cramp, figared prominently 
in the early development of the art of 
onstructing steel ships of war and 
ocean greyhounds, while some of the 
men who have been associated with the 
progress of that art during the past 
two decades are today dving some © 
the big things Im ahip bullding, 


Helder te World's Navies. 


If ome could survey at & glance & 
great feet of war vessels, lke that 
comprising 102 ships ef our own navy 

hh recently amsembled tn New York 
or, and could say, “All th 
signed by ons man,” one would 
to form & ¥ {dea of Sir William 
White's achievement ax « navel cnn- 
or. But tt would not be an exact 
idea. Tt would mot be bi ugh Sir 
William White bas des’ 
structed about twice as many warah' 

« were comprised tn that section ¢ 

our navy which was reviewed in New 


York harber by the President on No- 


the begin- 
the supreme 


While he was director of naval con- 
struction In the Britis Navy, ta which 
office he served for many years, 174 
ships were Dullt from hin designs The 

immense fleet—they 





EKRATING GLASPELI. 
done with ttt 
sald the girl the 
smile on her 
© the auggestion of 
was just coing.” 
ko. She turned tn-} 
1 the alcove and sat 
 piaced by the win- 
or elbows upon It she 
ber through a blur of 
that afternoon in the 
few were coming and 
it wae raining— 
that elty alone it knows 
hrowgh er own eyes of lons- | 
to the girl that almost 
ple whom she could sce 
the f * of the dally 
lated tn Chicago's great 
meaick. The reading 
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the wrist 
age. Sho would 
day ane her 
there and found 

tty had given 

buffs that day, and [ 
ration, Just because 
ewhere, and did not 
her boarding-place, 
the city brary. 


there had 

js thought 

yald Gad the paper 
’ t. And after 
4s were thelr very worst, 
grew tight and her 
could always comfort 
After a while Til 

tc at the paper from 


failed her. It 

home tonight. 
paper, It did not 
that things would 
tret it would all 
left her aa she 
heavy with the consclous- 
her parse was $1. and 
every cent she had in 


paper 
a now 
belief 
tomorrow, 
soon. it 


tn; th 
be better 
com 

od 


that was 
the world 
was hard to hold back the tears 
az she dwelt upon the fact that it was 
very Mttle #he Gad eaked of Chicaga, 
She bed asked only & chance to do 
the work for which she was trained. 
tm order that she might go to the art 
sissses at night She bad read ia the 
i 


all 
re 


papers of that mighty young city of 
the Middle Weat—the heart of the con- 
tihent—of ite brawn and tts brain and 
ite grit. She had supposed that Cl 
cago, of all places, would appreciate 
what she wanted to doa The day she 
drew “her hard-eagned $100 from the 
bank im Denver — bow the sun had 
pone thet in Denver, how 
clear the and how 
bracing au 
taken it for granted that her 
future wae assured. An@ now, after 
tasting for three weeks the cruelty 
ot Iference, she jooked back 
those visions with a hard little sm! 
She rose to go, and in so doing her 
eve fell v queer little woman 
to whom her place 
defore the Submerged 
as abe had been in her own heartache, 
ade had gtren no heed to the small 
figure which came alipping along be- 
side her beyond the bare thought that 
she was queer looking. But as her eyes 
rested upon her now there was some: 
thing about the woman which held 
bee. 

She was a strange Ittle figure. An 

fashioned shaw! was pinned tight- 
ly about her shoulders, and ale was 
wearing & queer, rusty little bonnet. 
Her hair waa rolled up tx a amall knot 
at the back of her head. She did not 
look as thought she belonged tn 
cago. And then, an the girl etood * 
looking at her, she saw the thin shoul 
ders quiver, and after a minute the 
head that was wearing the rusty bon 
went down the folds of the 

nver paper, and the weman was sob- 
bing with a quiet tragicainess 

‘The girls own eyes filled. and she 
turned to go. It seemed she could 
scarcely bear her own heartache that 
day without coming close to the hear 
ache of another. But when she reached 
the end of the alcove abe ginnced back* 
ward, and the sight of that shabby, 
bent figura, all alone before the Den- 
ver paper, was not to be withstood 
“Lam from Colorado, too," she said, 
softly, putting a hand upon the bent 
shoulders 
The woman 


ere 


locked up at that, and 
took the girls hand im both 

thin, trembling oes The € 

that there was a hopelessness | 

wan face, and that in th 

was & dimnese—e misty, blurred look 
—whieh did fot seam to bare been 
left there by the tears alone 

“and do you have a pining for the 
mountains?” sbe whispered, with a kind 
of timid eagerness. “Do you 
feeling that you want to tee the sun 
go down behind them tonight, and tha 
Fou want to eee the darkness come 
alippin® @own from the topsT 

The giri half turned away her head, 
but she pressed the woman's hand 
tightly tn hers. “I know, what you 
mean,” she said, tremulously 

“I wanted to see it no bad.” con- 
tinued the woman, with the pas#ionate- 
ness of the defeated, “that samething 
Just @rove me here to this paper. 1 
knowed [t was here becuse my 
nephew's wife brought me here one day 
and we came actoss It We took this 
paper at home for moro ‘an twenty 
years That's why T come. “Twas the 
closest 1 could get.” 

“1 know what you mean.” said the 
gir] again, ber voice thick with tears 
now. 

“And it's the closest I ever will get!” 
sobbed the women, 
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separate fleete— 
KEremnte 
* and an 


really constituted 12 
carry 1610 guns, and have a: 
lacement of 61,000 te 
4 horsepower of 1,400,000. They 
together about $206,000,000. ‘The 
Vessels of the fleet which recently an- 
sembled at New York have s total dis- | 
placement of 677,385 tona They carry 
& few more guns, and their total cos 
was approximately the same 


‘The Wertd’s Instructor. 
tr Willlam recefved at an early age 
a thorough practical and theoretical 
education In his profesnion. As a boy 
of 14, he was apprentice 
shipwright at the Roy! 
| Devonport, England, his birthptace. 
His advantages there included not 
morely actual work tn the construction 
of ships, but also the sctentific train- 
ing giver at the achool which was at- 
ached to the yarda 
When he was 19 years old, he be 
came = candidate for admission te the 


Royal School of Naval Architecture tn 


his graduation he becama a mom 
| the staff of the Adn y, and for wev- 
| erat years was largely engaged in that 
}eapactty tn construction of the 
| types of warships then regarded as the 
most advanced. He lett tho Admiraity | 
to engage tn the private practice of his | 
profession, only to return again to 
public duty, as hae been stated, jn r 
spouse to an urgent call from his 
country, 

Rear-Admiral 
nearly 90 yea 
man the be 


Isherwood, who 1s 
of age, waw 4s a youns 
yning of railroad develop- 








“Om. don't say that” said the girl, 
brushing away ber own tears, and try- 
ing to emile: “you'll go back some 
day.” 

The woman shook her head. “And if 
I should,” she said, “even: if I should, 
*t will be too Late.” 

“But tt couldn't be too late, 
ea the girl “The mountains, 
know, will be there forever.” 

“The mountains will be there fo 
ever,” repeated the woman, musingly; 
"yes, but not for me to see. You see” 
abo said tt With « quivering 
tm going blind.” 

“On! girl took a quick, back- 
ward xtop, and then stretched out two 
Impulsive hands—"ob, no, no, you're 
not! ‘The doctors, you kiow; they do 
everything pow." 

The woman shook her head, “That's 
what 1 thought when I come here 
‘That's why 1 come, But I saw the big- 
gest doctor of them all today—they 
all say he's the Diggest of them all— 
and he said right out and out "t was no 
tse to do anything. He sald "t was 
hopeless. 

The Inst work came with a dry sob. 
“You see,” she hurried on, the words 
wet with tears now, "I wouldn't care 
so mach, seems like I wouldn't care ‘t 
all, if T could get there 
| could nee the wan go down be } 
just one night! Lf T could eco the black 
adows come siippin’ over ‘em juat 
once! And then, if Just one morning— | 
just once!—T could «et up and see the | 
sunlight come m& streamin’—ob, you 
Know how It looks! You know what 't 
ls I want to sve! 

"Yes; but why can't yout Why not? 
You won't go—your eyesight will last | 
until you get back homie won't Itt” 

But I can't fo back home, not not.” 

“Why not?” demanded the girl. “Why 
can't you go home? 

“Why. there ain't no money, my 
dear.” she explained, patiently. “It's @ 
tong way off—Coldrado ls, and there 

vt ne money. Now, George—George 
is my brother-in-law—he got me the 
money to come; but you see it took it 
ail to come here, nnd to pay them doo- 
tors with. George—ne aloit rich, and | 
tt pinched him hard for me to come- 
ne-anys I'D have to walt until he me 
money inid up again, and—well. he 
can't tell just mt wilt be. He'lt 
send it woon.as be gets It.” abe hastened 
to add, “He's willin’, George is; but 
he can't send what he ain't 5 

“But what are you going to do in the 
meantime? It would cost less to get 
you ome than to keep you here. 

“No; 1 stay with my nephew here. 
He'n wiilin’ I should stay with bim tl 
I get my money to go home.” 

"Yes: but this nephew, can't ho get 

money? Doesn't he know"— 
votee broke—"“what {t moans | 


insist- 
you 





“Ho's got tive children, and not much 
lata up, And then, he never seen the 
mountains He don't know what I 
mean when I try to, tell bim about 
gettin’ there in time. Why, he says 
There's many & one ting back In the 
mountains would like to be livin’ here. 
He don't understand,—my nephew, 
don‘t,”"—#he added. apologetically. 

“Well, sone one ought to understand! 
broke from the girl, "I wnderstan 
Hut—why, $11 ls every cent I've got 
in the world!"—and the girl who had 
aturdily held out against her own sor- 
rows leaned ber head over op the shelf 
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ment in this country, and it was as an 
@ngineer In rallroad construction work 
that he began his carcer. 

‘As & boy he was remarkable for his 
good memory and for hin activity and 
strength, He received his education at 
thé Albany Academy, Albany, N. ¥., 
then considered one of th inest 
school country, and upon his 
graduation went to work under David 
Mathews, the master mechanic of the 
Albany & Sohnec Railroad, which 
was then bullding. 

Hils real career 


ady 


began when the en- 
ineer_ corps of tho Navy was organ- 
He was one of the first appoin- 
the corps, During the Mex: 

he saw active serv on the 
Princeton, the {iret American steam 
sorew-propelied vessel, which was built 
by Ericsson for the Government. He 
waa chief engineer of the Spitfire, dur- 
ing that war, and was in every action 
of the war in which our fleet engaged. 

triking Figure tn the ‘SOs 
During the devade {mediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War, Isherwood was 
one of the striking figures at the Na- 
He was satd to be one 
tin Washington, 
and his charm of manner and appear- 
nee made him « «reac favorite In so- 
elety. Although | man not above me- 
height, he had # physique that 
impressive, suggesting suppleness 
and strength, and bis every movement 
was quick and energetic. His features 
were strong and regular, his eyes dark 
and brilliant, and his hatr black and 
curling. He had remarkable powers 


was 





af ® conversationalist, and was a fine 


apeaker. 

During those years he was making 
the first of those resoarches and ex- 
périinents in connection with marine 
engines and machinery that constitute, 
from the point of view of ecientific 
men, his great claim to permanent fame 
and which led, at the outbreak of hoe- 
Lillties between the North and the 
South, to bis appointment as engincer- 

n-chiet of the United States Navy, « 
position which he held for eight years 

The period was one of evolution and 
rapid change in naval construction and 
practice, Isherwood found » fleet com- 
posed thainly of wooden sailing ves- 
welx, He created tn tta place an 
fleet of Immense proportions — the 
largest and most powerful in the world 
at that time, 

Ho gave himself up entirely to hie 

rking from 16 to 20 hours a 

g the years of the war. How 
great was the amount of work he per- 

may be gathered when it Is 
considered that he superintended the 
construction of the great fleets, and 
supplied the designs for the machinery 
of the majority of the new ships, de- 
aides conducting the administration 
tho great bureau of which he was the 
head, and making innumerable expert- 
ments and sclantific inverttgations the 
reaults of which he recorded and sys- 
tematized a a guide for future naval 
engineering practice. 

‘As enginoer-in-chief of the Navy ho 
naw a fleet of 600 ships of various sorts 
constructed, and he invextigated from 
a ntrictly actentific point of view every 
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close of the Civil War, | 
Isherwood destmned the 
machinery of o Yeasel which made a 
speed of nearly 18 knots an how 
which was five knots faster than any- 
thing else in the world 
Fearless Admiral Melvitle. 
Rear;Admirel Melville had won 
tame for herolem in Arctic exploration 
before he made his great reputation as 
A naval engineer and constructor. He 
was a member of De Long's party 
which suiled for the Arctio regions 
from San Franctaco in 1879 in the il: 
fated Jeanotte, and he commanded 
boat's crew which escaped from 
fey wastes of the Lena Delta after 
wreck of the expedition. He after- 
wards commanded the expeditions 
which recovered De Long's body and 
he records of the Jounette, for wh! 
services he received a gold medal 
ecial act of Congress. But that 
another story 
Rear-Admiral Melville 
Navy os an assistant engineer at 
beginning of the Civil War. A 
Yorker by birth, he head recelved 
education at the Brooklyn Polytech: 
Institute. He served throughout 
war, and was subsequently stationed at 
various navy-yards, In 18$7 the late 
William €. Whitney, then Secretary of 
the Navy under President Cleveland, 
‘ked Melville as the man to take 
tee of the construction of the new 
Navy tho United States and a: 
pointed him engineer-in-chiof, To this 
post Melville was reappointed in 189 
and again in 1896, * 
of the most striking of Rear- 
Admiral Melville's personal arno- 
teristics la his absolute fearlessness 
‘This is ahown not only in his physical 
bravery, but also tn his frankness of 
*p ‘and bis disregard of personal 
con in the pursuit of 
he a his An 
which iNustrates this occurred 
after his appointment as engmeer-in- 


enterod 


the 





chief of the Navy 
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the repo nd 
ville was holding office 
an interim eppointmont 
been med, he 2 be quiet! 
dropped. The rt then brought 
to the tion of President Clevo 
land had upon him just tho 
contra’ that donired by 
thone who ¥ He out 

This is just the kind man we 
ant,” Mr. Cleveland sald, after he had 
the repoprt. “I wish we had 
like him.” 
Melville’ 
Under Rear-Admiral 
pervision designs for 120 vesnels of the 
Navy were prepared, and of a larg6 
number of he designed the ma- 
chinery himself. Probably his great- 
eat feat wan tho designing of the one- 
time famous triple-screw 
stroyers Columbia and 
about 1890, These vessels broke all 
speed rec for boats larger than 
torpod: making about 23 knots 
an hour, held the record for & 
number To Rear-Admiral 
Melvillo belongs the credit of adop 
ing water tube bollers tn place of the 
old cylindrical bollers for war vessels. 


Butlder of the ‘Texan. 
Rear-Admiral Francis Tiffany Bow 
for years was chief con- 
uctor of United States Nay 
and who {¢ now engaged In ship build~ 
ing on o grent ncale at Quincy, Mass, 
in of most eminent of naval 
architects at the present time, He ia a 
of val demy, and 
actor the ‘Navy 
the builder of the 
leigh. He belongs 
jon of great ship 
recently passed 


en only by 
ich had not 


read 
more 
Greatest Feat. 

Melville's su- 
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boats, 
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of years 


until 190%. He wan 
original Texas an 
to the younger 
igners, hav 
Rear-Admiral Washington Lee Capps, 
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upon which the paper rested, and cried 
as if the tears were coming from the 
very depth of her heart. 

“Don't!” implored the woman, putting 
a hang upon the bowed bead. “Now. 
don't /you be botherin’. 1 didn't moan 
to make you feel so My nephew 
saya I ain't reasonable, and maybe I 
ain't 

“But you are reasonable! It's awful 
for you not to «o! It’s—hideous! 

“Maybe I ought to be going back.” 
eaid the woman, uncertainly. “I'm just 
making you feet bad, and it won't do 
no 00d. And then they may come 

be stirred up about me. 

ma'n my nephew's wife — 
left me at the doctor's pffice ‘cause she 
hud some trading to do, and she wa 
to come back there for me. And then, 
ne I Was wittin’ there, the ptnin’ came 
over me wo strong It seemed T just 
must get up and start! And” —she 
siniled o little—"this was tar os I got.” 

Come over and ait down by this 
tadle.” said the girl, impulsively, “and 
tel} moa little about your home biick 
in the mountains. Wouldn't you like 
tor" 

Tho woman nodded, gratefully. “Seems 
moat like getting back to them to find 

ime one that knows about them,” she 

id, after they had drawn their chairs 
tp to the table and were sitting there 
mide by side 

The girl put her rounded hand 
on the thin, withered one. “Tell 
about it,” she said agatn. 

Maybe !t wouldn't be much interest- 
ing to you, my dear..'Tain't much like 
a story, It’s Just a common Hfe—mine 
is. You see, Willlam and I—William 
was my husband—we went to George- 
town before it really was any town at 
all, Years yeare before the rail- 

h we was there Was 
you ever © He abked, wiattully, 

“Oh, very often,” replied the girl, “ 
love every inch of that country!" 

A big tear rolled down the woman's 
face. “It's most tke being home to 
find some one that knows about It,” she 
whispered, brokenly 

“You, William and I we went there 
when “twas all new country,” she went 
after a symplthetio pause “We 
bard, and we laid pp a 1 
Thess, three years ago, William 

He was sick for moat « 
we had to live up most of 
waved, That's why I ain't 
ow. it ain't that William 


over 
me 


worked 
money. 
took slek. 
year, and 
What. wo'd 
got none 
didn't prov! 

‘The girl nodded. “We seen some 
hard day But we was always har- 
monious—Willianr and I was. And WH- 
Ham had «great fondness for the 
The night before he died 
he made them take him over by the 
window and he looked out and watched 
the darknems come stealin’ aver tho 
dagvlight—you know how {t does in 
them mountalna. “Mother,” he says to 
me me—his voice was that low I could 
no more'’an hear what he sald—‘T'll 
never see anvther sun go down, but 
Tm thankful to God that I seen this 
one. 

She wan crying outright now, and 
the girl gid not try to stop her. “And 
that's thé reason I love the moun- 
tain.” she whispered at last. “It ain't 
just that they're grand and wonderful 
to look at, It ain't just the things 
them tourists sees to talk about. But 
the mountains has always been like « 
comfortin’ friend to me. John and 
Surgh tg buried there—John ané Sarah 


th 


| rifttea whisper now—“do you 





THE GIRL WHO WENT BACK TO 


a\ 


tn my two children that died of fever. 
And then Willfam is there—like I just 
told you. And the mountains waa a 
comfort to me in all those times of 
trouble, They're like an old friend. 
Seomn ike they're the best friend I've 
got on earth.” 

“I know just what you 
the girl. brokenly T 
about It.” 

“And you don’t think I'm just no- 
tional—a moving wistfulness was in 
the woman’ -“in pinin’ to get 
back whit I can look at 
them?” 

The girl held the old hand tightly In 
hera with a clasp more sympathetic 
than words. 

“It ain't but I'@ know they was 
there, I could feel they was there all 
right, but"—her voice sank to a hor- 
know I'm 
how they 


mean,” said 


know 


“tralia 1 
took!" 

“Oh, but you wouldn't,” the girl as- 
sured her. “You'd remember just how 
they look.” 

“I'm scared of It. I'm scared there 
might be something I'd forget. And 
ao T just torment myself thinkin'— 
Now do I remember thie? Can I dee 
just how that looks? That's the way 
T got to thinkin’ up tn the doctor's 
office, when he told me for sure it was 
no use to operate, and I was so worked 
Gp it Just neomed ike I must get up 
and start!” 

“You must 

murmured 
member.” 

“Well, maybe so. Maybe I will, But 
that's why T want just one mare look. 
If I could look once more I'd hemem- 
ber it forever and ever. You seo I'd 
look for to remember It, and I would. 
And fo you know—seems like I 
wouldn't mind going blind so much 
then When I'd sit facin® them I'd » 
to myself: “Now 1 know just how 
they look. Ym seetng them just as it 
I had my eyes! The doctor says my 
sightll just kind of slip avay, and 
when I look my last look, wien it gets 
dimmer and dimmer to me, I want the 
last thing T to be them mountains 
where William and me worked and 
was so happy! Seem like I can't bear 
it to have my sight slip away here in 
Chicago, where there's nothing I want 
to look at! And then to have a little 
left—to have just a Itttle left'—and to 
know I could see if I was there to look 
—and to know that when I get there 
‘twill be—oh, TH be redellious-like 
bere—and I'd be contented there! T 
don't want to be complainin’—I don’t 
want tol—but when [ve only got = 
Little Jeft I want tt—oh, I want it for 
them things I want to see! 

“You will see them!” afd the girl, 
with @ tearful passionateness, “The 
world can’t be #0 hideous as that!" 

“Well, maybe so,” said the woman, 
tining. “But I don't know where "twill 
come from,” she added, doubtfully. 

She took the woman back to the 
doctor's office, and left her in the care 
of the stolid Emma. “Seems most like 
I'd been back home." she said in part- 
ing, and the gtrl promised to come and 
seo her and talk with her of the far- 
away fomé in the mountaths, The 
woman said she thought talking about 
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